T ruths detected by the intelligence 
will ever remain sterile. The heart 


_ alone conceives dreams. It pours 


the water of life upon everything it 
loves. Seeds of good are sown in 
the world by the feelings. Reason 
has no such power. Since I have 
followed overmuch the dictates of 
reason in my criticism of laws and 
manners, my judgment will fall 
without fruit and will wither as a 
tree bitten by April frosts. To help 
mankind, one must reject reason and 
rise on the wings of enthusiasm. 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
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The Art of 
Helping People 
Out of Trouble 


KARL de SCHWEINITZ 


This book for social case workers 


reveals the principles and the art of 


social case work, the processes of treat- 


ment, and gives a most stimulating 


analysis of method. 
The author is general secretary of 


the Philadelphia Society for Organiz-. 


ing Charity. Drawing largely on the 
experience of social case workers he 
has written a book full of interest, 
inspirational and at the same time 
practical. | $2.00 


“HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


2 Park St., Boston 


The 


Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work 


thorough preparation for social 
case work, in close association with 
practicing agencies having high 
_ standards and progressive policies. 


Second semester opens January 26, 
1925, 


Class work begins March 2, 1925. 


Bulletins and further 


furnished upon application to the 


Registrar, | 


311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


“Stranded en route’’ 


7 5908 Ellis Avenue 


is but one of the many desolating situ- 
ations from which the bewildered alien 
has to be rescued. He offers us one of 
our most perplexing national problems. 
Read the immigrant’s complete story in 


IMMIGRATION 
Select Documents and Case Records 


{ Miss Edith Abbott, in this comprehensive 
selection of case records, presents the im- 
migration problem of this country in an 
unusually effective manner. The story of 
the immigrant’s journey—followed by his 
admission, exclusion, or expulsion and at- 
tendant difficulties—is told in a _ typical 
representation of official documents, organ- 
ization reports, and case records. A book 


_ for the student and the social worker. 


832 pages, $4.50, postpaid $4.70 


The University of Chicago 


Press | 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE CULTIVATION OF FAMILY LIFE™ 


KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 
_ General Secretary, Philadelphia Society for Organizing C harity 


) N the wall of a house I know of, 
about four feet from the floor and | 


parallel to it, there is a series of 
They are not dec- 
They are much more interesting 
They bear witness to the 


orative. 
than decoration. 


first successful attempts of the daughter of 


the family at standing on her head. 
Adult humanity does not stand on its 


head. Men and women do not as they enter _ 


the garden plunge down, hands first, upon 
the grass and toss their legs into the air. 


_ We pride ourselves, instead, upon our ability 


to keep our feet on the ground and, as life is 
organized today, adherence to this style of 
position seems to be almost a necessity. 

But what a dull way of living! How 
stultifying always to see things from the 
same point of view. How stupid to have our 
vision restricted by convention and clouded 
by the fact that the things we are looking at 
we have looked at before. What person 
among us who has the least spark of adven- 
ture left within him would not break away 


from this bondage if he could? 


He can and if he is wise he does. He 
establishes a family, and through it he enters 
into an intimate association with childhood 


that re-creates and re-discovers the world for: 


him. The family is the best, the only ‘Prac- 
It is not 


at the State Conference, 
September 8, 1924. 


the informalities of life but its paises Bee: 
its in-between times that are revealing; and 
it is in these that family life abounds. It 
offers a day-by-day relationship with child-_ , 
hood that cannot be achieved in any other / 
way. He who has not dressed with the 

children in the morning, who has not put 
them to bed at night, who has not been with 
them daily at table—he cannot know their 
true delightfulness. Only parents’can be- 
come acquainted to the point of appreciation | 


with that remarkable personality, the imag- 


inary playmate. It is reserved for parents 
to learn what wonders lie within the com- 
monplaces of life. Who would suspect the 
act of shaving of being matter for entertain- 
ment? Yet it becomes almost exciting in 


the presence of a boy who watches each 


stroke of the razor in eager anticipation of 
the delight of being shown the decapitated 
hairs that adorn the surface of the lather. 
What self-revelation lies in the reflection of 
one’s pet faults in the behavior of his chil- 
dren! What a challenge in their questions! 


_ What pleasure in the frankness of their re- 


marks! How amazing their acquisition of 
slang! How overpowering their information 
about everything in their neighborhood, from 
the ownership of each cat, dog, and automo- 
bile to the vagaries of each family on the — 
street! And what energy! He has not 
lived who has not had the privilege of chil- 
dren—and who has not shared that privilege. 
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_ Half the fun of being a parent is being a 
parent with some one else, some one of the 


opposite sex, whose method of thinking and ~ 


whose way of feeling, coming from an in- 
herently different emotional life, throws a 
new and unsuspected light upon the experi- 
ence. There is no comradeship between 
woman and woman or between man and man 
or between man and woman that can have 
the depth and the richness of that comrade- 


ship which develops with and through and 


for the children that are the very fibre of 
its being. 


We are so much engrossed nowadays in 


frightening ourselves with the dangers 
which threaten the family that we overlook 
its delights. We scarcely ever think of it 
except in a negative way. Mention the 
family and almost immediately the conversa- 


‘tion will turn to divorce and race -suicide. 


The stage would have us believe that the 
family is a perpetual problem play in which 
husband and wife rebel against their mutual 
chains and children maintain a flippant 
superiority over their unsophisticated par- 
ents. Publicists speak of it only as a duty 
and a responsibility and as the foundation 
of the state. But nobody starts a family be- 


cause he thinks it is the foundation of the | 
state, and nobody really looks forward to 


long years of duty and responsibility. What 
we need is a little more cheerfulness about 
the family, a little more appreciation of it as 
the supreme experience of life, a little more 


constructive thought about the way in which — 


its delights may be assured. 

It is with this conception of the family as 
a source of happiness and charm that any 
_ effort to cultivate its life must begin. The 
part that children play in the family must be 
emphasized—both the pleasure that living 
with them brings and the influence that 
their presence has in developing the quality 
of the comradeship between husband and 
wife. 
ily does not exist. The family consists of 
parents and children and involves a three- 
fold relationship, the relationship between 
-Mman and woman, between parents and chil- 
_ dren, and between child and child. Any one 
who has observed how children educate each 


other will agree that there must needs be 


more than one child if there is to be a 
complete family. 


Where there are no children the fam- | 


December 


However strong the pep of child 
upon child may be, the leadership in the 
cultivation of family life obviously rests 


with the parents. They determine its hered- 


ity. They are its heredity. Upon the qual- 
ity of their mating rests the foundation of 
the family life. 

I believe that almost universally men and 
women choose as wisely as they know how 
in the selection of wife and husband. Judg- 


_ing by studies made in family social work— 
I think 


in particular of one made in Philadel- 


phia—like seeks like. The evidence here had 


to do chiefly with constitutionally inferior | 


people, but if they find their level in mar- 


riage it would seem a fair deduction that | 


other people do also. Choice in marriage is 
the flowering of all that has gone before in 
the life of the individual. Whether it be 
made quickly—and while I deplore both 


hasty and delayed marriage, I believe in love { 


at first sight—or whether it comes after long 


acquaintance and much deliberation, the de- 


cision represents the sum total of all the 
ideals and standards and emotional experi- 
ences which the man and the woman have 
been gathering since childhood. To expect 
to influence that decision at the time of 
betrothal is to be too late. The individual is 
doing the best he can, and if his choice is 
not what we would have it be, let us remem- 
ber that his preparation for this experience 
should have been begun at birth, 

I would hope that the material with which 
to start the cultivation of family life would 
be the best possible in body and in spirit. I 
would hope that there would be a funda- 
mental agreement in religion, for a man’s 
religion is the expression of his whole atti- 


tude toward life and it is not surprising that 


differences here f requently prove to be 
disastrous. _ 

With this as a beginning the next step ts 
the recognition that family life is a thing to 
be cultivated. The family should be re- 
garded as a group of growing and develop- 
ing personalities, each having its influence 
upon the rest. Only as each personality 


grows along with each other personality is 
there assurance of happiness... As one man 
| expressed it, “ you have to work at being 
a family.” 

It is for this reason that every marriage} 
should start with an endowment of interests, 
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the woman contributing hers, the man con-_ 


tributing his, and each agreeing to take an 
interest in the interests of the other. Inter- 
ests are the soil in which personality thrives 
and a community of interests is an almost 
certain guarantee of happiness in family life. 

It is a splendid thing for a man to be able 
to present his wife at marriage with a motor 
car or a country place or an assured income. 
I would much rather see him offer her a 
budget of hobbies—the violin, for example, 
bridge, biographical literature, antiques, 
ornithology, politics, skating, tennis, canoe- 


'| ing. Still better would it be if his interests 


found companion interests in her—hiking, 
swimming, camping, social’ work, dancing, 
gardening, botany, the piano, the novel. In 
a mutual dowry such as this there would be 
more certainty of happiness than in any 


amount of worldly goods. The saddest fail-. 


ure in marriage is not one distraught by 

emotional disturbances but such an one as I 
think of in which the family is slowly dying 
of dry rot. The man has nothing but his 
- work and the woman nothing but her car, 
and he so visibly bores her with his detailed 
accounts of his business that he finds it 
easier to work twelve hours a day than to 
spend his leisure at home; while she is so 
fussy about her car that they would rather 
pass their vacations apart, she touring the 
country, he alone in a deserted house, than 
_ be wearying each other together. 

A complete coincidence of interests 1s, 
however, neither necessary nor desirable. If 
the members of the family enjoy doing 
things together too much they become in- 
growing. They become a clique. They 
should associate with other individuals lest 
they become self-centered or, rather, group- 
centered, and lose their sense of proportion 
and their contact with the world. The best 
family life is that in which the different 
members chum together variously in accord- 
ance with the particular interest of the 
moment; those who enjoy tennis playing 
tennis together, those who like gardening 
devoting themselves to that, and all bringing 
into the family group those outsiders who 
share their special interests. Where there is 
not active participation in hobbies one should 
at least strive to develop a passive interest in 
them. One may not play the violin but he 


can at least take pride in the achievement of 


the member of the family who can, and per- 
haps he may even be able to go so far as to. 
develop a pleasure in listening to him. 
The interests with which marriage is be- 
gun may not be the interests of later years. 
The family should be an incentive to growth. 
New interests should be continually sought 
and cultivated. They will come quite 
naturally if given an opportunity. The 
children will be found to be a great asset in 
this. They are constantly bringing new hob- 
bies into the home. There is one family, for 
example, which developed a long continued 
interest in wild flowers because the fond 
parents suspected a future botanist in a 
three-year-old boy who plucked violets and 
dandelions from a park that adjoined their 
place. Let the parents have the idea of 
developing the interests of their children; 
and, while probably they may find them- 


selves to be mistaken in their diagnosis of 


unusual artistic and scientific talents, they 
will add greatly to the fun and the richness 


of family life. 


- One’s chances of being alert to the inter- 
ests that surround him everywhere and, in- 
deed, one’s ability to participate successfully 
in any phase of family life depend to a large 
extent upon his physical well-being. No 


matter how fortunate a marriage may be in 


the health of its participants it is threatened 
as soon as that health is allowed to decline. 
I think of one family in which the state of 
irritation that had existed was largely dis- 


‘sipated through the advice of a friend who | 


suggested that the real difficulty was that 
no one in that household was getting enough 
sleep. Half the melancholies and the op- 
pressions and the despairs of life are due to 
insufficient rest, or an empty stomach, or 
indigestion. It is amazing what a change in 
one’s attitude can come about after a good 
night’s sleep or a satisfactory meal. He who 
does not care to observe the rules of health 
for the sake of his own personal efficiency 
should at least do so for the sake of harmony 
and happiness within the household. But 
alas the desire for health is the fruit of 
experience. It seems to come only after a 
taste of sickness. The pursuit of it is doubt- 
less a sign of the passing of youth: It is 
only as energy begins to dissipate that one 
appreciates the importance of its conserva- 


tion. 
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There is one respect, however, in which 
the younger generation has and will have a 


great advantage over its predecessor. This 
is in its sex life. Just now we are still agog 
with the discovery of sex. We have passed 
through the initial stage of blushing embar- 
rassment at every mention of the subject and 
now we are at the place where we find dis- 
- cussion of it, even in a righteous cause, just 
a bit thrilling. With the growing generation 

it will, I hope, take its normal position 
among the other facts of life. 

There are a number of signs pointing in 
this direction. Parents of today are giving 
their children a better start than their par- 
ents gave them. They are interpreting the 
facts of sex to them more intelligently. They 
are more matter of fact in their attitude 
when the subject enters conversation in the 
presence of children. We do not hush our- 


selves suddenly and glance significantly at . 


each other when about to impart the news 
that a baby is expected in a neighboring fam- 
ily. Now we are quite free in talking about 
it, discussing when the event is likely ‘to take 
place, the relative merits of a birth at home 
or in a hospital, and what not. We are more 
natural in our attitudes about our bodies. 
Athletics, the common locker room in the 
- gymnasium, and the swimming pool are a 
big factor in this. 
informality about dressing and undressing. 
There are fewer closed doors. There is less 
occasion for unsatisfied curiosity about the 
anatomy of the opposite sex. It is familiar 
and is taken as a matter of course. The 
emotional debauch which current literature 
has been enjoying we shall in time outgrow. 
It is probably both a cause and an effect, an 
hysterical symptom of the freer discussicn 
of the problems involved in the relations be- 
tween the sexes and an incitement to such 
discussion. Along with whatever harm has 
been done there is this good—the fact that 
there is a physical basis of marriage is 
recognized and appreciated. 


With a better introduction to sex in child-— 


hood, with a saner attitude toward it through 
life, men and women of the coming genera- 
tion will have a more natural and a happier 
mating. They will realize that the wedding 
is the beginning—not the end—of the love 


story and they will mutually welcome the 


re-creating part which sex plays in this. 


At home there is more. 


to shine in social and public life. 
him to be able to make a clever after-dinner 
speech. She wants him to be nimble witted. 
He, however, is inarticulate and she is dis- 


December 


At the same time 1 would have you re- | 


member a sentence taken from Professor 
Sherman’s conversation with Cornelia, pub- 


lished in the Atlantic Monthly for Sep- 


tember. 


The passion hymned by the naturalists is 
naught, sheer naught, in comparison with the 


quality of love to be had in its high moments of | 


general joyous awareness of the entire radiant 


_ life of a fellow being. 


The perfection of family life lies in the 
experience and inspiration of such moments. 


To this end it is important to cultivate the 


ability to appreciate personality in all its 
various manifestations. 
appreciate personality in this way. We 


attempt to evaluate men according to the 


quality of their talents and attainments and 
we have certain standards, certain precon- 


_ ceived ideas by which we measure quality. 


Some people think that unless a man is a 
good business man he is not a real person. 
Others feel that the individual who does not 
care for music has no soul and is an inferior 
being. Still others demand the capacity for 
abstract thought ; 
athletic prowess is all that counts. Happi- 
ness in family life frequently depends upon 
the capacity to recognize that a human being 


is more than a specialist, that he must not be 


pigeonholed into any one category and 


judged accordingly, but that he is the sum — 


total of all his aspirations, desires, and 
capacities. 
Here is a man who is a most electives 


human being. His judgment is sound. If 


one were in trouble one would unhesitatingly 
turn to him for help. He is skillful in work 
with his hands, the sort of person one would 
pick if one had to be cast on a desert island 


with nothing but native ability to solve the 


But his wife wants him 
She wants 


problem of living. 


appointed and at times just a little ashamed 
of him. She places one specialty above all 
the rest of life and her disappointment comes 
between them and threatens their happiness. 

The cruel part of such Situations is that 
the real sufferer is not the critic but the 


criticized. The practically minded person 
who is made to feel that he does not measure > 


up to an intellectual standard believes him- 


Most of us do not 


while with another group © 


| 
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self to be a failure. Likewise the intellectual 
person in an atmosphere in which anything 
that would be defined as visionary is taboo 
may feel that he is of no account. On the 


one hand there is a falling off of respect, and 


on the other a sense of failure and of in- 


feriority. If not checked such a condition is - 


likely to lead to disaster. At the foundation 


of family life is an appreciation of person-. 


ality as transcending an individual’s occupa- 
tion or his attainments. What he is is vastly 
more important than the place he takes in 


the hierarchy, as we conceive it, of businesses - 


and professions. Whether a human being’s 


approach to life is intellectual, commercial, | 


or artistic is usually a fundamental matter 
with him, a matter in which it is almost im- 
possible for him to change. The strongest 
family is that in which personality is accepted 
_ for what it is and‘in which, instead of trying 
to make over husband, wife, or child into 
_ what they cannot be, we appreciate them for 
what they are. The art of cultivating family 
life consists not so much in revolutionizing 
the individual as in helping him to develop 
character and to attain to the freest possible 
self-expression. 
At the same time there must always be 
maintained a balance between the interests 
of the individual and those of the family as 
a group. As soon as one person is allowed 
to dominate the rest, the life of the home 
begins to fail. The household which is on 
tiptoe all day lest the baby wake and which 
has its whole routine altered to suit the child 
is jeopardizing its own integrity and prepar- 
ing the way for a self-centered young per- 
son. As soon as the nerves of the mother 


take precedence over all else, or when the. 


father must have everything just so, then 
again the life of the household sways from 
its axis and sooner or later every one feels 
the effect. One of the great advantages of 


family life is the opportunity it offers for the 


development of the individual, but the indi- 
vidual only attains to his highest possibilities 
as he learns to individualize each other indi- 
vidual. He must be himself, but he should 
also be a member of the family. 

The ideal family is a democratic, co- 
operative relationship, a. family dominated 
neither by a wilful child nor by an auto- 
cratic father or mother. It is a family, the 
tone of which is determined initially by the 


example of the parents. If they make their 


~ own part in the family a mutual enterprise, 
if they have faith in human nature, if they 


believe in the capacity of every human being 
to work out his salvation, and if they are 
tolerant enough to give him opportunity to 
do so, if instead of an imposed discipline 
they substitute the ideal of noblesse oblige 
and of responsible participation in the activ- 
ities of the household—duties as well as 
pleasures—then the family will be to each 
of its members a source of developing per- 
sonality and a means of cultivating that 
capacity to live and work with other people 
which is the root and the fibre of citizenship 
in a democracy. _ 

We are steadily approaching this ideal. 
Let no one be disturbed by those who, seeing 
the passing of the old rule-of-thumb, chil- 
dren-must-be-seen-and-not-heard methods of 
discipline, fear the coming of chaos. We 


- are at the birth of a new conception of the 


relationship between human beings, a con- 
ception founded upon a growing appreciation 
of the dignity of human life and of the 
worth of the individual. The practice of 
democracy is in its infancy. It is only be- 
ginning to develop its technique. In educa- 


- tion, in science, in social work the basis for 


this is being laid in the study of the indi- 
vidual and the means by which he can be 
freed for a fuller expression of himself and 
a more effective association with his fellows. 

The men and women of today are alive to 
this new spirit. There is a growing em- 
phasis upon preparation for parenthood and 


in parenthood upon a constant study of the 


best thought and experience in the education 
of children and the relationship between hus- 
band and wife. There is less sternness, 
there is more informality in the home. There 
is more comradeship between parents and 
children. There is more appreciation of the 


_ importance of the cultivation of family life. 


And with it all we are learning how to 
have a better time with each other. I believe 
that this generation, despite all its problems 
and all its anxieties, is happier than any of 


its predecessors. It is a younger generation. 


In a more intimate companionship with our 
children we are re-creating our own energies 
and refreshing our point of view. We have 
discovered in the family the Fountain of 


Perpetual Youth. 
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FALLACIES IN THE USE OF STATISTICS 


NELL SCOTT 
Case Work Supervisor, Pittsburgh Associated Charities — 


| LONG time ago, an academic person 
A prepared a schedule for the study of 
newsboys and their activities. The 
schedule was long and intricate. Two ques- 
tions on the card will indicate reason for 
disquiet: ‘‘ Does the boy give all his earn- 
ings at home?” “Does he shoot craps?” 
We were asked to fill it out for over a 
hundred cases where the confidential ex- 
change indicated that we had something of a 
record. <A calm scrutiny of that schedule 
raised many doubts as to our ability to help 
on the cause of truth by filling it out without 
elaborate inquiry; the errors would be 
cumulative and not compensating. 

Such a questionnaire violates all the canons 
of statistical practice: ‘‘ That the unit be of 
such a nature that it may be correctly ascer- 
tained; that the questions be comparatively 
few in number; 
_ an answer of a number or yes or no; that 
it be such as will be answered without bias; 
be not unnecessarily inquisitorial and as far 

as possible corroboratory.” * 

The statistical card with its variations in 
common use in family societies is another 
illustration of recording statistically material 
which is essentially opinion and not fact. A 
quick way of demonstrating this is by a 
tabular grouping of the various items by the 
names of the people who did the work and 
checked the “ problems.” 
unmistakably the special interests and opin- 
ions and prejudices. One of our districts in 
the old days carried “ begging tendency ” in 
« high percentage of cases when it hardly 
appeared in the other districts. 
of the cases carried by the head worker in 


that district indicated that she counted any | 


client as of “ begging tendency ” if he asked 
outright for material assistance. Naturally 
the younger workers were influenced by her 
attitude and there resulted .a cumulative 
error. Professor Chapin, at the Atlantic 
City Conference, spoke of attempts to arrive 
at the possibility of comparison by proper 
weighting—of a quantitative evaluation of 
“ poorly furnished home ” by the number of 


"Elements of Statistical Method: W. 1. King, 
p. 56. 


that each question require 


results reflect | 


The reading 


kitchen chairs, the presence of a table cloth, 


and soon. But we have rather gaily checked 
‘marital infelicity and domestic incompetency 


and have not considered the necessity of 
having quantitative terms, if any such item 
is to be measured statistically. : 
Miss Colcord, in the Correspondence col- 
umn of the April Famity, put her finger on 
another weakness in the collection of mate- 
rial from social case records. She says “I 
think in many of our studies we do not make 
sufficient allowance for these primarily selec- 
tive processes. We-find things true of a 
selected group, but we cannot judge whether 
they are or are not true of the larger group © 
from which the selection was made.” The 


same is true of a recent pamphlet on family 


problems in immigrant groups. The con- 
clusions concerning the immigrant families 
are not checked either against the other fam- |. 
ilies worked upon by the society, nor are | 
they checked against the group, much larger, 
of immigrant families that did not come to 
the attention of the society at all. The out- | 
line of the development of the economic 

Status of an immigrant family, as the author 
recites it, sounds like many families known 
to a Charity Organization Society in which. 
this factor of immigration does not enter. 
The fallacy lies in drawing a conclusion from 
a part of the whole group when the part 
studied has not been selected at random 
under the law of probabilities. It is certain 
that cases should not be selected on any prin- 
ciple that has any relation to the point from 
which the material is being scrutinized. In 
other words, one can come to no conclusions 


_ that are supposed to be “ truths of universal 


human validity” from the study of our] 
social case records, if those “truths” have 
any connection with the causes that directly 
or indirectly have brought the clients to the 
society. Under this ruling the number of 
rash generalizations would be reduced. We 
would not be tempted to examine the work- 
ings of the Workmen’s Compensation law 
through the examples in our files, nor to 
speak of the results of prohibition and its 
enforcement through even our collective 
experience. 
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The statistics gathered by Miss Goldmark 
in ler study of “ Fatigue and Efficiency ” 


would generally be accepted by both statis- 
-ticians and social workers as effective and 


accurate. A typical table has this heading: 
“The Number and Per Cent of Persons 
Injured or Killed During the Year 1907 by 


- Number of Hours of Work on the Day of 


the Accident.” Miss Goldmark wished, in 
the interests of accuracy, that the table could 
be corrected to indicate the actual number of 
workers employed at each hour. 
looking for the effects of the processes of 
industry. Her figures cover the whole in- 


dustry or parts selected arbitrarily, not the. 


representatives who have been in the hos- 
pital, not those who were single, nor who 
were unskilled. Royal Meeker had in mind 


‘the same principle when, in a footnote of 


that overwhelming schedule to get at the cost 


of living, he definitely excluded as possible — 


subjects any family under care of a family 
society. 

Two things make it a great temptation to 
stray from the straight and narrow statistical 
path. First, we have collected masses of 
The accu- 
mulated files by their very bulk are impos- 


ing, and we shrink from thinking that this 
work of ours cannot be of permanent value 


to ourselves and others. We hesitate to face 


the limitations imposed by the conditions 
under which the material was gathered. It 
was collected for other purposes, by people 


untrained in statistical practice, and, most 
important of all, the records are inevitably 


colored by the social attitudes of the work- 


ers. To correct this last cause of “ skew- 
ness ” there is no formula. In other words, 
the material in our records does not lend 
itself in any sound way to the statistical 
method. 

The second reason for straying has more 
justification: The refinement of the tech- 
nique of interviewing contributes to research 


_methodology in the enrichment of content, 


analysis, and interpretation. The following 
is just the beginning of an interview that, 


for other reasons, the worker was asked to | 


put in the interview form just as it hap- 
pened : 
Called about 7 00 o’clock in the evening. John 


answered the door and V asked 
alone. He led V through the kitchen, where his 


She was 


ed to speak to him © 


fonrwen-veer old sister was studying and his 
mother knitting beside the stove, into the living 
room. Having moved into these rooms just 
about two weeks before, all the furniture was not 
yet arranged. John had been varnishing and 
apologized for his appearance—he had on just 
an undershirt, his tweed trousers (which were 
cut in an extreme fashion) ; his shoes were patent 
leather dancing pumps. His haircut was ex- 
treme. He looked to bé about 20 years old. 
After a few remarks about moving, and so on, 


_ John looked rather questioning so V introduced 


7 and the conversation went on: 

you remember Bessie Smith? 

Veo knew Bessie. 

v: Had you heard that she died shortly before 
Christmas? She was in the Maternity Hospital 
and had had a baby—about the 12th of December. 
Before she died, she told the hospital social 
worker that you were the baby’s father. 

h gee! (Putting his head in his hands.) 

V: You had been going with her, hadn’t you? 

J: Yes, I went with her. (A pause.) 

V: I suppose it is rather a blow if you had no 
idea what had happened. : 
J: Gee, I'll say so. Well, I might be the one 

and then again I might not be. 

: Her mother said she never mentioned go- 
ing with anyone or seemed to care for anyone 
but you. Do you think she went around with 
other boys? 

J: Well, I don’t know, but she used to talk to 
a jot at dances. 

V: Don’t you know them? Who were they? 

J: There was one Paul—I think he lived across 
the street from her. 

: Paul who? 

J: Oh, I never heard his last name. He is a 
Polish fellah. When did she have the baby? 

V: The 12th of December. She had been in 
the hospital for about a month. You know her 
heart was weak—they were afraid she wouldn’t 
pull through. The baby was just a seven months’ 
baby and had to be kept in the ne ag gp 

J: Seven months,—I don’t think I knew her 
that long. 

V: When did you start to go with her? 

J: I don’t remember well, I think it was near 
the end of the picnic season. 2 

V: Wasn’t it while her mother was cleaning at 


night? You used to take her home from dances 


and stay pretty late. (Her mother started to 
work at night early in the summer.) 

J: Yes, that was when I used to there. 

V: Was she going with any other boy then? 

J: No, oh no! I don’t think she went with 
any other fellow when she was going with me. 
Just once though she asked me to go to a box 
social and I couldn’t go. She was sort of sore 
and said she would go anyhow. She went too 
but I don’t know who she took. She was pretty 
wild you know. 

V: Wild? In what way? 

J: Oh, you know, she ran around to a lot of 
dances and didn’ t care what she said. 


It is interesting to the end. The results, 
too, have point in that John and his mother 
have arranged to take the baby into their 
own home and John has inquired what legal 
steps are necessary to give the baby his 
name. The quotation is introduced to em- 
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phasize the two points that really require no 
demonstration—that we have endless uncor- 
related material about people and their reac- 
tions; and that, in the process of acquiring 
material, we have gained experience and 
skill in interviewing and recording. But the 
person who conducts the better interview is 
not necessarily by training the person who 


could have taken Royal Meeker’s cost of — 


living schedule and made it balance, or have 
organized a satisfactory statistical report on 
housing conditions. Probably, with the ex- 
perience in interviewing, the agent could 


have made a more effective contact with the © 


housewife to be interviewed and she might 
have more readily avoided “ diluting with 
irritation’ the long interview, but her ex- 
perience would not have carried over to the 
other processes. | 

_ Because we have felt the pressure ‘to have 
changes made, to share the inchoate mass of 
material, we have furnished figures of doubt- 
ful paternity to prove all sorts of things— 
the increase of delinquency in a given dis- 
trict, the reasons girls leave home, or the 


effect of an industrial depression on the 


physical and moral fibre of the employees. 
We have furnished the same sort of figures 
to people who were sure that our clients were 
our clients because of alcoholism, or to those 


who were sure our intake would be reduced 
if birth control methods could be taught, or | 


to those that thought “ poverty ” itself could 
be eliminated if the first were abolished or 
the second introduced. 

Even when we are asked to be contributors 
to some small part of a larger task, we owe 
ourselves some scrutiny of the whole and 
certainly of the use made of our contribution. 
It is an unpleasant task to refuse when the 
organization is asked by a friend to give 
some opinion on the degree of reorganization 


of the worker’s leisure time a very few. 
months after industry has adopted a change © 


in the working day. If case work’s chief 
function is still to be “the repository of 


truth ’’ we have small defense. Within the 


field itself these strictures would not hold. 
Material such as Mr. Dawson used in his 
paper on the rise in relief giving’ has as 
much point as any of Miss Goldmark’s 
tables. But our statistical material on most 


* Proceedings of National Conference of Social 
Work, 1922, p. 228. 


social facts can never be conclusive so long 
as we deal with a “ high selection of folk of 
little opportunity.” 


Much that can be said about’ in 


particular applies to “studies” in general 
whether or not the studies are based on 
statistical tables. One difficulty in this is 
probably in the careless use of the term; 
the word “ study ” should not be applied to 
a few statements supported by illustrations 


or tables. It should be reserved for a report 


such as the one made by the Commission on 
Race Relations in Chicago. 

There is one more limitation on the use of 
our material: If the material is to be a con- 
tribution, it will be because it represents an 
attempt to get all the truth, more than imme- 
diate causes, to give shades of meaning and 
inner significances. Of course complete 
truth is not of much use for Propaganda. 
The reformer sees but one thing clearly. 
At times there is need to van Mi all but 


some one essential truth. When Miss Tous- 
ley used two records for her story “ Red 
Tape to the Rescue,” she must have been 
gifted with imagination to disregard not 


only the non-essential detail but the many — 


complicating truths. I venture that without 
having seen the records. That does not 


mean that her story is not essentially true. 


Those who have read or listened to the tale 
were left with probably a truer idea than if 


she had not disregarded those complicating 
truths. But there is something to be learned | 


from the laborious analysis of social his- 


tories before any item has been expurgated. 
It may not take the form that Mrs. Sheffield 
suggests. Her method could not be followed, 
I am sure, by everyone. One can hope and 
plan to have histories written that will give 
the concrete situation that brings the com- 
ment that “Mrs. Jones realizes Eleanor’ S 
superficiality and self-centeredness ”; that 
will give the clue to the me of John’s 


' paternal spirit. We may have histories that 


will portray life situations in a distorted en- 
vironment and so give to normal living the 
same parallel that twisted mental processes 
have to the normal; and, finally, we may 
come to the analysis of personality develop- 
ment that will ey bring : practical 
results. 

There are many side issues to be discussed. 
I toy with the idea that, by conscious effort 
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at good workmanship in interviewing, re- quiet and ‘a chance to be good’ she fled to 


porters may be directly or indirectly influ- 
enced against falsifying newspaper accounts 
of social facts and situations. So often they 
jack the internal evidence of reality. A re- 
cent newspaper item told of the affairs of an 
unmarried mother, her irregular relations 
with a second man, her poor home environ- 


ment, poor placement when she was removed _ 


from her home, lack of intelligent super- 
vision, medical care and many other social 
facts. The values were entirely twisted for 
any reader—perhaps it would not appear to 
the average reader that any social problem 
was involved, for it was summed up as fol- 
lows: “ Thinking it would bring her peace, 


_ago, when she was aged fifteen. 


This happened three years 
Now, the 
girl is back in the city again. She has come 
back seeking peace, quiet and ‘a chance to 
be good ” in the excitement and turmoil of 
the city.” 

The important thing i is never to let one’s 
self be deceived. If one is rash enough to 


the countryside. 


build on generalizations, statistical or other- 
wise, one must know that they are general- 


izations and look for firmer ground. Figures 
of speech abound. To build any thesis or 
any cause on a foundation of unreliable 
statistics is to build a house of cards ona 
foundation of sand. 7 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE DISABLED 


than 200,000 persons suffering per- 


j VERY year in the United States more 


manent physical 

added to the army of the handicapped. Of 
these it is estimated that nearly 100,000 can 
be returned to economic independence if 
given adequate service in the way of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. While a program for 
this service has been undertaken by thirty- 
six states with federal leadership and finan- 
cial assistance, there was no voluntary 


organization, national in scope, in this field — 
until the National Committee for the Dis- 


abled was recently announced. This Com- 
mittee has as its purpose the development 
and direction of a national interest in the 
welfare of the disabled. 

The 1923 report of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education indicates that the 
thirty-six states co-operating with the Fed- 
eral Government rehabilitated 4,530 indi- 
viduals, suffering various handicaps, during 
_ the year ending June 30, 1923. On that 
date also there were 15,515 other disabled 
persons enrolled for rehabilitation service. 
_ Viewed in comparison with the number of 
individual cases served by some hospitals or 
other voluntary agencies, these figures seem 
relatively small. The total number of per- 
sons disabled each year and requiring re- 
habilitation service, approximately 84,000, 
does not impress one as large, but we must 
remember that the problem frequently in- 
volves intensive case work on behalf of indi- 


viduals scattered over an extensive area. 


disabilities are 


Cases may entail contact with the man’s 
family, his friends, physician, hospital, 
previous employer, prospective employers, 
social service agencies, training schools, civie 


bodies and various state departments. 


The National Committee for the Disabled 
is an outgrowth of the Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men which has been conduct- 
ing research work and pioneering in this 
field during the past six years. Its mem- 
bership is to be representative of the entire 
country. Its program includes the promo- 
tion of widespread understanding of the 
problem of the disabled and possibilities of 
rehabilitation. It will serve as a clearing 
house for information on this subject and 
assist in making the rehabilitation service of 
the federal government and the states more 
effective through the development of the 


interest of the general public, as well as em- 


ployers and agencies whose general service, 
whether social or medical, brings them in 
contact with the physically disabled. It 
proposes to assist in the study of local situ- 
ations, and to recommend plans for adequate 
programs under local auspices. Thorough 
study will be made of legislation now opera- 
tive and steps taken toward the enactment 
of such further legislation as any seem 
desirable. 

Inquiries concerning the plans and service 
of the Committee should be addressed to the 
Executive Secretary, Mr. R. C. Branion, 


_ 245 East 23rd Street, New York City. 
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EDITORIAL 


O case worker imagines for a mo- 
N ment that conditions in America 

alone are responsible for all the 
problems which the foreign-born resident 
here faces. Some, at least, have their roots 
in the old country. It is therefore with a 
warm welcome and an active sense of favors 
to come that we greet the snewly-organized 
International Migration Service.' 


The Service, with its bureaus in eleven 


different countries, is an outgrowth of the 
work originated by the Department for 
Work with Foreign-Born Women of the 
Y. W. C. A. With its new scope and plan 
of organization it becomés a non-sectarian 
as well as a non-political service in behalf 
of individual human beings whose problems 
are increased by migration across national 
boundaries. Some time ago, Miss Hurlbutt 
pointed out to social workers? some of the 
types of problems to which such migration 
gives rise. Every possible maladjustment 


_ which local workers face in their day-to-day 


work—desertion, dependency of childhood 
and old age, economic misfortune, industrial 
handicap, unmarried motherhood—comes, 
with the additional complications of differ- 
ences in law, in custom and in language, to 


the worker in the international field. The 


Armenian who has started out for America 
and who cannot be admitted to the United 


*1 Madison Avenue, New York City, Miss - 


Hurlbutt, Director. 
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States because of the quota regu- 
lations—nor yet return whence he came be- 
cause of the Turkish regulations ; the man 
who is denied American citizenship because 


‘his family is abroad—and who cannot bring 


in that family on the ground that he is not 
an American citizen; a refugee eager to go 
to the Argentine ; a Greek anxious to locate 
relatives in Egypt; a Russian family sent 


from Constantinople to Belgium under the | 


League of Nations—all these and others are 
among the difficulties met by the bureaus of 
the organization. Only a social service with 
a staff knowing the conditions with respect 
to the laws of each country and operating 
internationally can hope to prevent needless 
human suffering and accumulate the facts 
necessary for the future ee of this 


great problem. 


In general, the work consists of service. eto 


_ residents of one country who have problems 


which extend into more than one country, 
service to actual migrants, research as to the 
extent of many problems involved, questions 
of legal and technical import, and so on. 


After all, international laws are no exception 


to other legislation in that their true test 
lies in their benefit to society as a whole 
through their application to the needs of its 
individual membérs. 


Still more important, the Service offers 


an additional approach to the big problem of — 
better understanding among the different 


nations of Europe and America, toward 
which social workers have made a consider- 
able contribution during and since the war. 
It is in close touch with Commission 5 of 
the League of Nations and ‘the material 


which it gathers is available to that body. 
_ The interpretation of one nation to another 


in terms of its individual citizens, the 


accumulation of information which has for 


its basis contacts with human beings, of 
whatever race, offers a sound basis for inter- 


national understanding founded on the fact — 


rather than on the general theory of human 
brotherhood. | 

Social workers in this comanhey will be 
furthering not only the solution of their own 
immediate problems, but the cause of inter- 


national harmony as well, by the type of co- 


operation they offer this newest immigrant 
to the case work field. 
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THE VOLUNTEER—AN APPEAL IN HIS BEHALF’ 


| MARY WILLCOX GLENN 
President, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


E accept with alacrity the service 
| of the volunteer who on enlistment 


asks to be taught what to do and 


: who willingly agrees to give stipulated 


hours to an assigned task. For her (there 


is seldom a young man available for such 


enlistment) we organize'a study class, plan 
field work, and later adjust the office sched- 
ule so that as she becomes measurably 
efficient she may lighten the case load of the 
regular staff. She, who in most instances 
is a young woman fresh from college or 
preparatory school, is recognized as worth 


the effort put into giving her some theoreti- 


cal knowledge of family case work as well 
as the rudiments of a technique. The case 


work superintendent or secretary must be 


short-sighted who fails to visualize the 
potential value of the more serious-minded 
of this limited group of young women who, 
having no job on their release from college 
or school, are eager to devote a portion of 
their leisure to social work or are acquies- 
cent when the appeal for their part-time 
service is definitely made. They readily 
take instruction and accept direction. They 
are flattered when specific tasks are assigned 
to them. More easily than before the war 


they secure the consent of their families to 


visit in the homes of the clients. The main 


drawback to their use is their instability 


measured in terms of months: they are sub- 
ject to family claims; many of them have 
opportunity for seasonal tripping; the mid- 
winter trip competes with the long summer 


_ away-from-town as an interference to con- 


secutive work. In few instances, I should 
say, is the mid-winter trip abandoned or the 
summer outing shortened for the sake of 
the work. These young women of leisure 
are, however, members of a distinctive social 


circle. An effective insistence on social 


work’s being allowed to occupy a paramount 
place in their scheme of life would entail 
not only winning the approval of their circle 
but making their respective families share 
the inconvenience that would result from 


*Given at the Ohio Welfare Conference, 
Columbus, October 14, 1924. 


their unreadiness to accept the family’s own 
program. | 

Some of these young recruits ask to be 
employed on salary as soon as they acquire 
any degree of efficiency because they recog- 
nize their inability to control the use of their 
time so long as they are not committed to a 


_ salaried job, and because they desire to be 
wage earners. A further inducement to 


change the status of their enrolment lies in 
the belief, commonly held, that they will not 
attain a professional rating until they are 
put on the payroll and become subject to the 
limitation of freedom involved in accepting 
a salaried position. But, making allowance 
for the leakage from the volunteer ranks of 
those who shift from the voluntary to the 
salary list of workers, and of the much 
larger proportion who withdraw because of 
inaptitude for the work or because of per- 
sonal exigencies which have no relation to 
the work itself, there remains within the 


service a substantial number of this type of 


volunteer. They have learned to know what 
the work is. They grasp its possibilities and 
realize the handicaps to which the profes- 
sional workers are subjected because of the 


limitation of resources. They sympathize 


with the ambitions and share the heartaches 
of the staff. They become fitted for mem- 
bership on the board of directors and on 
central office committees. They, with a 
fresh vision, see the aims of the society. 
They may be used as modern interpreters of 
its methods and ideals. I consider it an 
accepted policy of the family society to plan 
deliberately to recruit, train, and use on a 
volunteer basis such young women. 

' The volunteers, however, who in the con- 
ception of the pioneers of the charity or- 


ganization movement were expected as 


friendly visitors to play an important role, 
were not the prototype of the group I have 
been considering. Is there a place now for 
that earlier, quite different type of volun- 
teer in our highly developed case work 
societies? If there is a place, what may be 


the character of her contribution? Should 


it be her duty to accept direction and to 
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allow herself to be fitted to a niche made 


for her occupancy? Should she in relation 


to the society maintain at all times an 


acquiescent mood and do each thing as 


- called on to do it? 


I should say that we of the charity organi- 
zation movement have, omitting the practice 
of a limited number of societies, made 


grievous mistakes in the past in our insist- 


ence on what was being and might be accom- 
plished by the friendly visitor when in fact 
our preoccupied boards of directors and 
over-pressed staff members gave such scant 


- attention to the consideration of what her 
contribution in reality might become. We 


ourselves have shabbily treated the poor 
lady, even when we made pretence of having 
faith in her. I do not suggest a revival of 


- the use of the name, and I wish to avoid the 


“friendly visitor” patter which may be 
found in the pages of some of our antiquated 
annual reports. 
through afresh and appropriate to present 
use is the principle of contributory, integrat- 
ing service which underlay the friendly 
visitor ideal. 

May I digress to consider what at the 
present time is the specific lack in our family 
case work? 
records in the file of a well-trained office 


staff which conscientiously and resource-— 


fully is putting into practice the standards 
that social diagnosis in action has achieved, 
one would get an impressive picture of veri- 
fied facts and be shown the relation of series 
of facts to each other. One would note 
attention given to the study of personal 
characteristics and ingenuity used in com- 
manding resources. A tendency might be 
noted to conform to the social trend of the 
day through disproportionate pains taken to 
secure for clients a particular type of 
specialized service. The.total impression, 


= however, left by a reading of the records 
undoubtedly would be that in our field 


strenuous effort is being made to forge an 


ever more delicate instrument for use in the 


stabilizing and development of family life. 
The obvious lack would be that, in many of 
the records marked “closed” or obviously 
laid aside as “ inactive,” there was apparent 
no preparedness to sustain the treatment 


begun in behalf of a particular family under | 
care. Plans would seem to fall short of 


What I want to think — 


If one were to study the’ 


benefactors of their fellow 


being given mature and maturing considera- 


tion. Skill in gathering facts and in study- 
ing personalities was not being matched by 
an ability to handle situations and the people 
they involved to the point where the clients 
could appropriate the full value of what had 


been projected. On the side of subjective 


treatment there would seem to be a falter- 
ing. After the objective, remedial measures 
had been applied—as one might give doses 
of medicine from vials which bore the pre- 
scriptions: so much material aid, so many 
clinic appointments, so many jobs to be 


found, institutions to be entered, schools, 


hospitals, churches to be requisitioned and 
diagnoses secured—there would have come 
an arresting of effort. The foundation for 
sustained relationship, one could see, was 
laid; but evidence was missing of a full 
realizing! on the opportunity furnished by 
sound contacts begun with clients. 

The premise on which the friendly visitor 
assumption was based is that in any socially 
minded community there are men and 


‘women who have an aptitude for making 


fruitful contacts with people as people, 
irrespective of* racial, or economic, or cul- 
tural differences. Their aes talent has 
been augmented by the cultivation of cre- 
ative friendships. They are habituated to 
the use of personal contacts as a means 
toward deepening as well as broadening an 
appreciation of what life is. Given their 
native qualities nourished in a complex social 
setting, their varied existence upon which 


inevitably exacting claims have been levied, 


they should be counted on to be peculiarly 
apt to grasp the implications of case work. 
From the fullness of thei 

they should be able to draw a revivifying 
draught of service, which on being put into 
commission by an organized society need 
not change its essential character. What 
the society has to offer them, apart from 


the actual new friends it enables them to 


make, is the clarifying of their thinking 
about social relationships ‘and the fuller 
development of their capabilities. Born 

te are given, 
through the society’s serving as an inter- 
mediary, the chance they might miss in a 
class-divided . community—of learning to 
know and appreciate different kinds of 
people and to be free to respond to their 
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need. The gain is threefold—to them, to 
the clients, to the community. 

I think of a board member I recently met 
of whom I had often heard. I knew that 
she had been the steady champion of young 
workers, that she had helped them to find 


themselves in—not merely to fit themselves 


for—their work. She had been accustomed 
to solve (as I already appreciated) minor 
difficulties which crop up in any busy office 
and which tend more than do major ob- 
stacles to undermine morale. 


sional associates had had to draw on was 
her profound hold on the verities of life, 
which she had acquired without theorizing 
and without a premeditated practice of the 


art of living. True, the contacts they made | 


with and for her, and the case discussions 


into which she was drawn added to her 


value as a personality, even as their per- 
sonalities were mellowed by their acquaint- 
ance with her. 
‘party fo the relationship, established 
through the case work medium, gained in 
beauty and sanity. 

I mentally contrast her with a certain 
much younger, like-gifted woman, who is 
living in a circumscribed setting which tends 
to warp her ready sympathy and to limit the 
scope of her appreciation of other kinds of 
people. Her conventional surroundings 


threaten to blind her vision of the real need 


of her fellows. She, potentially, is the type 
of volunteer we should covet enlisting. 
Between her and the mature board member 
may be ranged a divergent company of 


| prospective volunteers whose value in use 


depends on our ability to rate them for 
what they may become rather than for what 
they superficially appear to be. This state- 
ment brings me back to the question whether 
there is in family case work a place for the 
volunteer other than the special type of 
young recruit already mentioned. I main- 
tain that there is, even though the rank and 


file of present day, devoted, skillful prac- 


titioners should say the contrary. I should 
reiterate my affirmation even though they 
were to cite and though I do recall many 


instances of earnest but abortive efforts 


made to use volunteers to advantage. I go 
further. I say that family case work fulfil- 
ment depends on our perspicacity in rating 


complementary. 


When I met | 
/her I came to realize that what her profes- 


~The social value of each 


the contribution which the volunteer alone 
can make. The character of the volunteer’s 
contribution is, I allege, distinctive and 


substitute for a larger sum of expertness. 
The content of family case work expands, 
of course, as there is growth in expertness, 
an increase in technique. Technique must 
be consciously and conscientiously won by 
those who are to be the professionals of the 
service. Its employment is basic. Its em- 


ployment is essential if there is to be gen- — 
—uine social diagnosis and if the case worker 


is to command the intelligent co-operation 
of her professional associates. The more 
specialized, however, the various distinctive 
fields of social case work become, and the 


greater the emphasis that is being put at 


any given period of social service activity 


ona particular aspect of treatment, the more 


important is it for the family worker to act 
in recognition of the client’s right to be con- 


sidered as a whole being, the family’s to be | 


viewed as a congeries of whole beings. The 
client’s, the family’s entity will be envisaged 


as relationships gain reality. The process 


of developing personality by means of social 
case work should move beyond the stage of 
“adjustments consciously effected ” between 
men and their social environment to the 
place where the effort to make conscious 
adjustments becomes merged with power to 
let relationships in process of growth be 
given a chance to do their own maturing; be 
enabled to achieve their reciprocal revalu- 
ation. Upon the family worker, as such, 
rests the grave duty of realizing this ideal. 

A young friend has been telling me how 
the team work of the American polo players 
at the recent international matches in Long 
Island thrilled her. Each one of the Amer- 


ican “ four’”’ so perfectly matched the plays 


of the other three as to be, in his turn, on 
the right spot at the crucial moment “ to take 
up the ball where it lay.” 
cheered the skill and pluck of the English- 
man, Lacey, who was “all over the field ” 
and by his star performance almost made 
good the poorer team play of his “ four.” 
But the finer team work won; the lone man 
could not make the turn to victory. 
Lamentably crude, disastrously inflexible 
in many instances was the old method of 
applying the principle of friendly visitor 


It is not merely a poor 
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‘theless was in it. 
_ pioneer conceived that at a certain stage of 
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service; the conception of team play never- 
The charity organization 


treatment the load should be carried by a 
different player. Sustained contacts with 


- families should not be denied because of the 


counter claims of other clients. Limitation 
of staff should not act as a check on the 
time allotted for continuous treatment. The 
recruiting of a corps of volunteers who had 
experienced life was the old way of attempt- 
ing to make the obligation good. 

The tendency in each division of social 
case work as well as in other fields of social 
activity is to stress at any given period of 
time the particular type of social remedy 
which is preoccupying the most persuasive 
of the.then ascendent social experimenters. 
The records of any long-established family 
society reveal the extent to which the 
charity organization practitioner has yielded 
to the pressure to make treatment fall, 
socially speaking, in line with the prevailing 
expedient. 


the methods of treatment emphasized at the 


various stages of the client’s emergence from 


being an economic man, first sparingly, 
later adequately relieved, to his becoming a 
psychopathic personality. The individual 
family case worker has always needed to be 
on guard so as to be eclectic in practice and 


hold to the ideal of treating men as men, not 


merely as man. I say this advisedly, though 


I know that the family case work group | 


more than any other social work group has 
withstood the current of the new expedient. 
As a whole it has preferred to suffer adverse 


criticism and resultant loss of support 
father than to adopt a proposed remedial 
“Measure until convinced through its own 


practical experience that the measure would 
appreciably effect what was predicted of it. 
The ardent young case worker, howéver, 
freshly come to an office from college and 
school of social work, especially dreads 
being called on to act so that his or her pro- 
cedure may seem to. diverge from the 


methods of applying particular theories 


which have been stressed in class and after- 
class discussions. The seasoned staff mem- 
bers often find themselves caught between 
the non-selective ardor of the young theo- 
rists and the supervisory pressure of central 


It would be educational to trace _ 


staged for the public at large. 


December 


office. The ardor, at least, stimulates think- 
ing and helps to pull the burdened worker 


out of an old rut. The pressure may leave 
the impression that, from the standpoint of 
supervision, 
achieved by continuing to travel the already 
well-defined roads. 

The broadly sympathetic man or woman 
of varied experience, who comes as a volun- 
teer into the situation, who stays and gets 
to know the people who mr on the inside as 
well as those who come and go, can clear the 
atmosphere. He can pipe partner in an 
effort to use new ways to advantage and to 
overcome supervisory dread of differences 


‘in application of methods of diagnosis and}. 


treatment. Within an office, through hearty 
working together of chief of staff and some 
such volunteers, life itself can be realized as 
being the pivotal factor. Case work applied 
is known to be merely a means whereby 
incalculable living energies are _ released. 
Rules will not be made in order that life 
may be fitted to a formula. Life realized in 
terms of true acquaintance, one with an- 
other, will make its own ‘rulings as to how 
creative contacts may evolve. Within dis- 
trict office or office of centralized society, 
moreover, must be practiced what is to be 
If the office 
be a center solely for the congregating of the 


like-minded; if in it there be no creative 


play of mind on mind when conclusions as 
to clients’ needs are being reached; if into 
it old clients have not learned to come as 
friends into a house of contentment ; in that 
office there cannot be tested the social con- 
tribution to which the pu lic is to be askeq 
to subscribe. 

Many staff members of our family socie- 
ties could from their own experience cor- 
roborate what is said above as to the revivi- 


efficiency in case work is. 


fying influence of the exceptional volunteer. 


What might be brought in question is, areg 


there many such to be recruited? My con- 
cern is not alone that family case worker 
responsible as supervisors or secretaries for 
the enlisting and building of a staff, recog- 
nize the peculiarly gifted but that they hav 
faith in the volunteer as such; that they 
alert to include a volunteer who is inclin 
to learn about the work through study o 
records, committee discussion, visits made 
to co-operating agencies, leisurely 
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through the district, personal contacts with 
families under care. Learning to know what 


the work is should lead on to participation . 
action on. the community itself, through a 


in its doing and to influence exerted on its 
conduct. The volunteer may be a profes- 
sional in some other field—may be a doctor, 
lawyer, teacher, or a homemaker, dress- 
maker, an artist, or an artisan—may have 
any vocation one could find listed. He may 
have no apparent leisure—for it is the per- 
son of no leisure who is drafted for posi- 
tions of importance on boards of social 


_ agencies. Experience proves that all such 


are available for case work service when 
the claim is convincingly made. 

Two facts are to be borne in mind. The 
type of woman most likely to be available as 
well as valuable is, first, one who is funda- 
mentally humble-minded. Such an one has 
such respect for personality, such distrust 
of mere theorizing about life that she is 


quick to withdraw if she enter an office 
which appears to be sceptical of her worth- — 


whileness. Second, she is one who will not 
stick to made work. She has too many other 


real opportunities to realize on her ability to 


be a friend to stay where she is given no 
chance to use her mind. What will hold 
her is to be convinced that she is both wanted 
and needed; that her common sense, her 
knowledge of people as people, not people as 
tabulated on a face sheet, are conceived to 
be assets. 

What should we do with her—and with 
him? I should wish to emphasize the fact 


that men can be secured as active volunteers © 


as they were in the early days of ofr move- 
ment here and in England and as they have 
been by settlements, if we have faith in the 


value of their service and show persistence — 


in recruiting and flexibility in the opportunt- 
ties for work we offer them. But, what to 
do with the volunteer? I should like the 


- question to be answered anew. Stereotyped 


arguments should be scrapped. I myself 


am too indoctrinated by early theories to be 


a most effeetive advocate. I know that the 


ways of using her must be varied. The suc- 


cessful approach will be through recogniz- 
ing her as unique, as a personality. The aim 
should be to make her a distinctive part of 
a working group. Two results of using the 
volunteer (might I interject, of being used 


i: her ?) would be (1) longer, more far-— 


reaching contacts made with families under 
care, and thereby a truer realization of our 
purpose; and (2) a greater measure of re- 


definite increase in the number of persons 


- who come to know what the problems re- 


vealed by family case work are, and who are 
brought to think of these problems in terms 


‘of the community’s responsibility for its 


total family life. 
What has been already said makes clear 


that to take dictation is not the volunteer's 
role. She must, necessarily, be subject to 
general rules which are a basis for ordered © 


service. She must keep appointments on 
time and carry through accepted tasks. She 
must, moreover, accept the society’s broad 
principles of case work. Hers must be an 
honest sharing of the general program. The 


last thing, however, that should be required | 


of her is a mere acquiescence. Participa- 
tion of many in creative case work thinking, 
not unthinking acceptance of formulas, is 
what will give vital substance to the work 
in behalf of clients. As chairman of the 
Home Service Section of the Red Cross I 
know how the case work appeal made in the 
spring of 1917 brought response. Human 
nature and human interests have not under- 
gone a radical change since then. The war 
made the appeal easy ; the present day veneer 


of indifference and of scepticism has to. be 
broken before a like body of volunteers can 


again be commandeered; but the counter- 
parts of those wartime volunteers are pro- 
curable when family work again strikes the 
right key. 

I have just had word of one of those Red 
Cross volunteers, who made a noble case 
work contribution from 1917 to 1920. She 
is living on a farm in a far west state, tend- 
ing sheep. “She is doing case work now. 
She always will,” said a common friend in 
speaking of her. She always has, I should 
say, insofar as it is legitimate to characterize 
as “case work” a native genius for helping 
one’s fellows to face and to solve their per- 
sonal problems without the intervention of 
case work agent or agency. Now, however 
(and she herself would be the first to de- 
clare it to be a fact) she helps her fellows 
solve their problems with a surer touch, a 
refined intuition because of the insight into 
the effectiveness of social processes which 
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Home Service experience gave. ‘‘ Would 
that all the Lord’s people” were case 
workers in this sense, one might declare in 
thinking of her contribution and of that of 
others of her kind. 

Evelyn Underhill asks’ “How many 
people do each of us know who work and 
will in quiet love?” 

It is a question we should put to our- 
selves in considering what our offices offer 
in the way of an atmosphere of loving serv- 
ice. I use the word “love” with the con- 
notation “charity.” What the client carries 
of permanent worth from the contacts begun 
on an office plane will depend on the sub- 
jective values which have accrued after the 
obvious, objective forms of relief have been 
provided; after one has ceased to have 
checked as “done” the items which the 
trained worker knows should be covered. 
To be free to work in quiet love means to 
realize on our investment in skill. The 
pressure and strain of the daily routine and 
the unexpected, inevitable emergencies of 
case work forever threaten one’s freedom in 
making enduring connections with the people 
themselves. The staff and the volunteers 
working together, taking the lead, so to 
speak, the one from the other, can make the 
right team plays. The third party to the 
game, the family itself, can then have time 


to fall into its rightful place and play its 


Own essential part in making case work a 
creative force. The necessary fourth party 
to a victorious team, the socially inclined 
community, will be offered lessons in demo- 


cratic partnership, which should induce it to 


help carry the ball to the goal. 


*In the Life of the Spirit and the Life o 
Today: Evelyn Underhill. Dutton, 1922. , F 


December 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS IN 
FAMILY AGENCIES 


The Household Economics Group which meets 


annually in conjunction with the National Con. |. 


ference of Social Work was organized at Provi- 
dence in 1922 for the purpose of promoting the 
exchange of ideas among the members of the 
Household Economics Group and to further the 


relationship between home economics work and 


social case work. 

At its Washington meeting the group undertook 
to make a study to learn to what extent home 
economics work -is being done in family case 
work organizations, with a view to setting some 
standards. 


Questionnaires were sent to the 217 member 


societies of the American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work and to 4 other organi- 
zations represented in the Household Economics 
Group. Of this number 123 were returned giving 
the information asked. : 


In 56 societies no home economics work was 


being done, nor was any being done by other. 


organizations in those cities. 


Forty-nine home economists were employed by 


34 organizations. 


In 22 cities other societies such as the visiting 


nurse association, community health association, 
nutrition clinics and visiting housekeeper associ- 
ation were carrying on some phase of home 
economics work. 

There were 28 organizations that reported that 


they were especially interested in the work, 10 of | 


this number planning to employ a home economist 
within a short time. 


Many different kinds of community work { are 
being done, such as conducting cooking, sewing, 
and health classes, making speeches, preparing 


budget books, pamphlets, and exhibits, as well as 


consultations with other organizations. 

The tendency has been for the home economist 
in the smaller organization to do less supervising 
of the other members of the staff than the home 
economist with the larger organization. With a 
few exceptions the home economist has had both 
home economics and case work training. The 
period of home economics training has varied 


_ from two to four years. 
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A WORKER READS SOME NOVELS’ 


HELEN WALLERSTEIN | 


tories which at once group themselves 
together in a_ striking manner, in 
spite of the dissimilarity of their themes; 
for the interest of each is centered around a 


oT HERE are three vigorous family his- 


mother and son, and in all three the character 


study of the mother is subordinate only to 


the character development of the son. 


So Big is the story of a young woman of 
American extraction left, with her little 
half-Dutch son, dependent on the proceeds 
of a small truck farm in a Dutch settlement 
on the outskirts of Chicago. The story car- 


ries us from the mother’s girlhood, when she 


was left orphaned at the sudden death of 


her gambling father, through her brief. 


period of school teaching, her incongruous 


‘marriage to a dull Dutch farmer, her years 


of struggling widowhood, in which she labors 
spiritually with’ her son and _ physically 
(though not without a touch of the spirit!) 


with her farm, to the manhood of Derk, the 


son. To Selina’s unspoken disappointment, 


he deserts architecture, diverted from his 


path by the war, and becomes a successful 


bond salesman. 


So Big is the babyish name given Derk in 
childhood, but it is also used in a symbolical 
sense, for at the end Derk, although so big 
in the financial and social world where he 
has established himself, fails in the eyes of 
Selina, his mother, who has ever had before 
her that star called Beauty. Derk is an 
entirely credible, ordinary young man, whose 
development is interesting enough. Selina 
remains throughout a determined and coura- 
geous woman—convincing, if not always 
real. Miss Ferber succeeds spiritually with 
her, where Selina herself fails with her son. 
It is a novel back of which is a big and 


beautiful idea. In this, the idea, it succeeds. 


But its character study is weak and often 
superficial and the structure frequently 
trivial. It adds little to one ’s understanding 
of human beings. 


In The Able McLaughlins we are again 


among farming people, this time Scotch 


*So Big: Edna Ferber—Doubleday, Page, 1924. 
The Able McLaughlins: Margaret Wilson— 


Harper, 1923. Y oung Felix: Frank | 
Doran, 1923. | 


pioneers on the prairies. The story, although 
placed against ample background, is really 
only an episode in the life of one of these 
sturdy honorable sons of the soil. There 
are McLaughlins to right and McLaughlins 
to left—seventy-odd cousins, all felt if not 
perceived—but the interest is entirely cen- 
tered in Wully, the oldest of thirteen, and 
his mother, whose darling he has ever been. 


- Coming home from the Civil War, Wully 


finds that: Christie, his beloved, has been 
betrayed and, immediately marrying her, he 
assumes the paternity of her child. The 


_ birth of the child soon after is a great shock 
_ to this strong God-fearing community which 


has faith in its sons; and especially to 
Wully’s mother, who nevertheless champions 
the couple and becomes their ardent de- 


fender. She (as she herself says) is a 


young woman again the day Christie, un- 
known to Wully and contrary to her promise 


to him, tells her that Wully is not the child’s 


father. The story is carried through the 
first two years of Wully’s marriage, made 
perilous by Christie’s fear of the return of 
her betrayer; and ends beautifully with 
Christie, Wully and the little son, going 


home from town, the real father dying and 


defeated in the back of their wagon. 

~The Able McLaughlins are well named 
and they are worth knowing. It is a good 
thing in these days of slipping ideals to come 
in contact with characters such as these. 
The way in which the feeling of the com- 
munity rises against Wully, the strong son, 
rather than defenceless Christie, is admirably 
shown and carries one with it. Wully him- 
self is of the stolid order never so interest- 


ing, but Wully’s mother looms like a moun- 


tain in the prairie. One feels her wrath and 
her sympathy, and is guided by her firm 
hand. One can understand a West that has 
been peopled by her progeny and can have 
renewed faith in life after contact with such 
a woman. 

In Young Felix we are carried to England 
and set down amidst poverty and want. We 
are brought into intimate acquaintanceship 
with an ordinary English family—though 
really ordinary neither Ma nor Felix could 
ever be. We meet Felix at the age of two 
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years, already original eel he can scarcely 
talk, and we leave him on the brink of second 
Ma we know from her young 
womanhood to her death in old age. 

Of plot the book has none. It is essen- 
tially the history of a family. Felix is the 
youngest member and the author happens to 
select him for the peg on which to hang his 
tale. As for Ma—vwell, any book with Ma 
in it would be bound to center its interest 


on her, just as any family with Ma in it 


would be bound to revolve about her. But 
every character is equally a person in the 
family and a part of the whole unit. Pa, 
Grumps (the irascible grandfather in his 
decadent old age), Godfrey (the brother, 
born to be an actor ), Aunt Julie—all of 
them, together in their poverty yet inde- 
pendent as human beings. We follow them 
through the ups and downs of the very poor: 
through deaths and goings and comings, 
through hopes and set-backs. We move with 
them frequently, we hunt work, our hope 
centers in the growing boys—in Felix—is 
disappointed, and centers again. 

The interest of the book lies entirely in its 
characters, since in life—and this book is 


life—events are more or less moulded by | 


personalities; and the saving grace of the 
Hunters is that they do not blame life (even 
Grumps and Pa, whose tragedy is that of a 
disappearing trade) for their many misfor- 
tunes, but rather look to themselves for the 
And what makes the real 
significance of these people is the entirely 
natural manner of their development. This 


child developed into a man. 


Decema | 


is true of each: the bhonibalteie youth Felix | 
is in every phase the grown up child, the 
But it is most 
of all true of Ma, perhaps because she is the 
most interesting person in the family. The 
Ma grown old is greatly changed from the 
Ma of the first chapter. Life and stress and 
years change one, even though the heart re- 
mains the same. But it is Ma. I know no 
more perfect presentation than the progres- 


sive picture of Ma which Swinnerton draws. 


If, reading of Ma at the end, we look back 
at the first chapter, it is as if one looked at 
an old portrait incredulously, only gradually 
perceiving the resemblance that lies in the 
changed features and saying (not. without 
heartache), “ Yes, that was Ma.” Ma isa 
triumph. 

Naturally, in this book of vivid personal- 
ities there are interesting relationships. Ma’s 
handling of her children is beautiful and 
enlightening—especially in the way she 
meets Pa’s failure in this direction. Through- 
out the book her relationship. with Felix is 
presented with a touch of inspiration. And 


‘there is a chapter in which Felix and his 


bosom pal discuss Felix’s relationship with 
Ma which will stay in the reader’s mind and 
make him think. Indeed, the Whole book 
is thought-provoking and full of essential 
charm. One closes its covers upon a family 
whose members refuse to remain shut up 
within its pages. They have taken their 
place among these friends who enrich one’s 


life and strengthen one’s into the 


ways of living. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MMIGRATION (Selected Documents and 
Case Records): Edith Abbott. oaiversty of 
. Chicago Press, 1923, 809 pp. 


Amonay the increasing items of indebtedness 


which social work and social science must 
acknowledge to the University of Chicago is a 
very large one to the University of Chicago Press. 
From it, within recent years, has come a steady 
flow of volumes—exceedingly valuable to the 
small group of social workers and sociologists 
utilizing scientific material, but with a popular 
appeal hardly sufficient to attract publication 
elsewhere. 

Of these Miss Abbott’s book is a fitting mem- 


ber. Its avowed audience—“ classes in graduate — 


schools of social service "could hardly be more 
limited; nor could it, either, be more in need of 
carefully organized teaching material—especially 
in this field of immigration, where the practical 
relationship to social work has been vague and 
little understood. 


It is a volume consisting pees of original 


documents and records organized in three main. 
divisions: (I) The conditions, from the colonial 
period to the present time, under which the immi- 
—_ made his journey to this country. (II) 


he development of, and resufts from, our na- | 


tional policy in regard to. Admission, Exclusion 
and Expulsion. (III) Domestic immigration 
problems. 
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Under the first are carefully selected records 
of the truly horrible conditions of the old sailing 
ship days—fever, cholera, epidemic of all kinds; 
of the early attempts at regulation such as The 
Emigrant. Passenger Act of 1855, which pre- 
scribed a penalty on ship owners of $10 per head 
for all passengers, “ other than cabin,” who died 
en route—and which we are solemnly informed, 
in the 1868 Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Emigration of the State of New York, was 
ineffective because of administrative difficulties in 
collecting the fines; of the gradually improving 
conditions in this century. 


In the second part is ample evidence of pre 
‘tions under the early state laws, and a series of 
fourteen documents tracing the development of 
federal legislation since the first federal law of 
1882. In addition are presented an equal number 
of selected court decisions on such controversial 
points in the law as “ persons likely to become a 
public charge”; “Interpretation of the Contract 
Labor Law”; “philosophic anarchism,” and so 
on, that are of practical value to the social worker 
who has a contact with Ellis Island. Finally, a 
long series of individual case records from the 
Immigrant Protective League of Chicago show 
the actual operation of our law in the lives of 
individual families who were “temporarily de- 
tained,” “excluded because of contagious dis- 
eases,” “manifested to unsatisfactory address,” 
“illiterate,” “charged with immorality,” and the 
like. ee 3 

The first section of Part III contains a series 
of documents giving the immigrant’s experience 
after he arrives, in finding employment, purchas- 
ing land, transmitting money, acquiring educa- 
tion. The second, again, draws upon the records 
of the Immigrant Protective League for first 
hand illustrations of the same problems. 

All Miss Abbott’s material is limited to con- 
crete and specific problems. Racial character- 
istics, assimilation, labor supply and demand, and 
the various other quasi-theoretical considerations, 


around which so much of our argument in re-. 


gard to an immigration policy has hinged, are 
’ present only by implication—if at all. She sees 
the problems of legislation, administration, and 
judicial interpretation through the eyes of the 
individual immigrant—and his definite experi- 
ences. Domestic immigrant problems are created 
by his exploitation: en route, on farms, in money 
matters, by employment bureaus, in the court; 
by our failure to provide adequate facilities for 
learning English. 

The case records of the romero Protective 
League serve to emphasize this point of view— 


yet the entire series of documents is, in a sense, — 


the portrayal of our immigration laws in terms 


of what happens to. the individual immigrant. 
The case records themselves are among the most 
interesting documents in the volume and consti- 
tute sociological material whose value is just 
being appreciated. It is unfortunate perhaps that — 
it was possible to draw upon only one agency 
and that the nature of the work of this agency 
brought to it only those immigrants whose con- 
tact with America had resulted in unfortunate 
complications. But the book as a whole is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the subject of immigration. 
BRADLEY BUELL 
Secretary, New York City Council 
on Immigrant Education 


CEPTICISM anp ANIMAL FaitH: George 
Santayana. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1923, 309 pp. 


J ust as food would cease to be food and poison 


_ poison, if you removed the stomach and’the blood 


that they might nourish or infect: and just as 
beautiful things would cease to be beautiful if 
you removed the wonder and welcome of living 


souls, so if you eliminate your anxiety, deceit 


itself becomes entertainment, and every illusion 
but so much added acquaintance with the realm 
of form. It will appear dwelling in its 
own world, and shining by its own light, however 
brief may be my glimpse of it: for no date will 
be written on it, no frame of full or of empty 
time will shut it in; nothing in it will be ad- 
dressed to me, nor suggestive of any speculator. 
It will seem an event in no world, an incident in 
no experience. The quality of it will have ceased 
to exist: it will be merely the quality which it 
inherently, logically, and lnaliensbity is. It will 
be an essence. 

Retrenchment has its rewards. When by a 
dificult suspension of judgment I have deprived 
a given image of all adventitious significanc 
when it is taken neither for the manifestation o 
a substance nor for an idea in a mind, nor for an 


event in the world, but simply if a color for that 


color, and if music for that music, and if a face 
for that face, then an immense cognitive certitude 
comes to compensate me for so much cognitive 
abstention. 


A philosophy besa upon essence at once 
brings into one reconcilable cosmos, with every- 
thing partaking of the same qualities, an idea as 
well as ‘an exterior phenomenon. Exterior 
phenomena have no fundamental differences and 
they in no respect differ from a mental concep- 
tion. One has, therefore, removed from one’s 
path the necessity of deciding whether all is 
material, or all is spirit, or there is duality, or 
there is no all at all—nothing but sheer chimera. 

The theory of essence bases itself upon an 
admirable scepticism which only begins to doubt 
when peculiar implications and conceptions have 
to be accepted along with the visioned object. It 
has no doubt of the essence—how can it be right 
or wrong, true or false?—it is exactly as it is. 
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What use of it we may make—ah! that is differ- 
ent. For ourselves we shall impart the quali- 
tative character; its use or disuse for ourselves 
is within the bounds of our own reasoning and 


because we exist we do not doubt that we exist, 


though beyond that we may still be sceptical. 
There is a wholesome reduction to the irreducible 


and no further in this new basis of thinking of — 


Santayana’s. If we go further we assume the 
role of the nearsighted professor of philosophy 
who discoursed with a brother professor on his 
way to classroom on the great illusion of life, 
meantime bumping quite uncomfortably into 


illusionary trees. 


With this concept of essence Santayana goes on 
into a fascinating study of the fundamentals of 


Identity and Duration Attributed to Essences, 
Essence and Intuition, The Cognitive Claims of 


Memory, and so on through to Discernment of 
Spirit. 
We can attempt no critical analysis of this, a 
great and newly based discourse on life. The 
best of it all is that its strength and beauty are 


‘not necessarily reserved for those who may think 


along his ways. 
As Santayana says, 


My endeavor is to think straight in such terms 
as are offered me, to clear my mind of cant and 
free it from the cramp of artificial traditions; but 
I do not ask anyone to think in my terms if he 
prefers others. Let him clean better, if he can, 
the windows of his soul, that the variety and 


beauty of - project may spread more brightly © 


before him 


The precious gift of this exploration is that the 
processes by which this may be accomplished are 
here to be found, the sound bases for newer think- 
ing in terms which are practical while established 
with remarkable clarity and logic. 

Francis H. 


OW Foster CHILprEN Turn Out: A Study 

by the State Charities Aid Association 

made under the direction of Sophie van 
Senden Theis. State Charities Aid Association, 
Publication 165, 1924, 239 pp. 

Not content with impressions alone or with 
special successes of certain children who are 
known to have “made good,” the State Charities 
Aid Association ,has endeavored through this 
study to discover in a scientific manner the re- 
sults of twenty-five years of service in placing 
children in foster homes. The Association 
realizes that “it has taken serious responsibilities 
in human beings” and searches for an answer to 
the question, “ What has been the result? Is the 
foster relationship a growing, vital one for both 


adult and child, such as exists in the natural 
parent-child or other family relationships? How 
do the adopted parents, who take a child into 
their innermost affections and for constant com- 
panionship, feel and think as the child grows into 
maturity? What is the attitude of the child? 
Into what sort of men and women have these 
dependent children developed? What positions 
do they hold in their local communities? Are 
they law-abiding, reasonably happy, useful citi- 
zens, or are they at odds with themselves and the 
universe? ” 


From August 1898 to January 1922 a total of - 


3,363 children were placed in foster homes. Of 


these 910 were at least eighteen years old 


by January -1, 1922, when the study was begun. 
In the foreword Homer Folks, secretary of the 
Association, says: “It is a study from a social 
worker’s point of view, as to the community value 


of this particular group of 910 grown-up chil- 


dren. It applies to them the ordinary objective 
tests of self-support, law observance, and re- 
‘sponse to educational opportunity.” The value of 
such a study depends upon the care exercised in 


collecting and interpreting facts and the most 


critical reader will be impressed with its thor- 
oughness and scientific dealing with the question. 

The chapter devoted to “ Children Who Made 
Good” offers much encouragement when it states 
that 615 children, or a little better than two-thirds 


of the group, have become “law abiding, self-sup- 
porting, competent individuals.” In another chap-. 


ter fully as much attention is given to 182 boys 
and girls who did not “make good” and the 
reader cannot help but wonder what part of their 
failure was caused by bad environment during 
the first few years of their lives before they came 
under the care of the Association. Especially is 
this true when the study | stresses the fact that 
those children who were over and under five at 
the time of placement showed marked differences 
in later development. 


The study gives a graphic aienies of the kind > 


of people who make up the group studied by the 
presentation of twenty-five brief cases setting 


_ forth (1) the present situation, (2) the family 


background, and (3) development history. 


Especially valuable are the Appendix and the 67 | 
tables presenting an array of facts from which | 


the conclusions are drawn. 


The appeal of the child alone makes this pub- . 


lication of interest to every one concerned with 


bettering conditions of those wholly dependent. 


Its greatest contribution is the setting forth, in 


an impartial manner, the exact findings of a most — 
Its: cost, 


careful and critical study of results. 
amounting to $32,429, was met by a generous gift 


from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation. 
What finer use could be made of the money than — 
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this valuable contribution to research in Child 
Welfare! Its findings should open the way to 
improvement in the work of many child-caring 
agencies, thereby benefiting directly hundreds of 
dependent children in the years to come. The 
nominal cost of the publication should give it wide 
circulation. | 
‘It must be remembered, however, that this 
answer to the question of “ How Foster Children 
Turn Out” is submitted by an organization which 
during the past quarter of a century has de- 
veloped high standards and is today among the 
foremost -agencies in the country. The reader 
may fairly ask whether or not the percentage of 
the children who “make good,” as _ revealed 
through this study, is not greater than the general 


average of children receiving foster home care. 


The publication emphasizes the necessity of 
research to evaluate the product and efficiency of 
social work. 

| JoHN P. SANDERSON 


OCIAL ConTRoL oF THE FEEBLEMINDED: 
Stanley P. Davies. National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, New York, 1923, 222 pp. 

Whenever clear and definite changes become 


evident in the opinions and methods of persons 
skilled in the handling of any social problem, such 


changes are almost always an indication that the 
study of their problem on the part of such ex- 
perts is never-ceasing and that methods are con- 
stantly checked by results. Such a condition of 


- things seems to hold pre-eminently among certain 


men and women physicians, psychologists, edu- 
cators—who are dealing with the question of 
mental deficiency, whether it be within institu- 
tions or through various community expressions. 


The evolution which is now going on, both of 
attitude and method, among these experts is 
clearly set forth by Stanley P. Davies in this 
monograph, which (he states in the sub-title) is 
“A Study of Social Programs and Attitudes in 


Relation to the Problems of Mental Deficiency.” 


Agitation with regard to the care of this large 
group of human beings has extended over a rela- 
tively short period and the different stages in the 
progress that has been made are easily remem- 
bered by those social workers who have con- 
cerned themselves with this or related problems 
for any considerable number of years. The ques- 


tion of medical treatment and possible cure; en-. 


thusiasm with regard to their special physical 
education; the social indictment and what Mr. 
Davies names the “alarmist period”; agitation 
for their complete segregation and the interest in 
possible sterilization laws; the present increasing 
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belief in industrial education and community. 
supervision with a growing confidence in the 
ability of many of the intellectually feebleminded 
to adjust themselves to normal life in the com- 
munity; all these stages and varying emphases. 
with regard to the mentally deficient are interest- 
ingly described. 

One valuable section of his work consists in 


pointing out how uncertain we still are with re- — 


gard to the relative importance of heredity and 
environment. One is tempted to make many 
extracts: “We can be certain of only one thing 
at present ‘with regard to the mode of transmis- 
sion of hereditary mental defects, and that is of 
our uncertainty. 
more complex one than the popular hereditary 
chart of not so long ago made it.” This uncer- 


‘tainty regarding heredity must add to the impor- 


tance of environment as a controlling force in. 
development, and the time has certainly come 
when we can learn from past efforts in the care 


and training of the feebleminded just what a. 


carefully selected environment may be expected 
to do for their development and better adjustment. 


Mr. Davies discusses in detail two of these 
efforts—the careful study of each individual’s 
capacity and his training in good social habits 
and for some sort of industrial expression, no 
matter how simple, under Dr. Fernald’s direction 
at Waverley; and the constructive work done by 
the colonies sent out from Rome toward. social 
adjustment and vocational responsibility. The 
possibility of much constructive work for feeble- 
minded children in special classes of the public 
school is also pointed out. There ought to be 
more definite knowledge than there is concerning 
the practical result of such special education, but 
what has been learned through various surveys is 
distinctly encouraging. 

Mr. Davies’ conclusions are inescapable. 
Feeblemindedness is a social matter, after all. 
Persons make good in community life who are 
socially able to make good. Many intellectually. 
feebleminded are perfectly able to adjust to 
normal surroundings and either are from the 
start or may be helped to become social assets. 
Their work is needed in our present social and. 


industrial organization. 
The feebleminded differ greatly among them- 


selves: 


Some are, to begin with, so low in the stale of — 


intelligence that even good personality traits 
would not be able to overcome that handicap. 
Others appear to have innately such ingrained, 
unsocial personality trends that to develop their 
behavior into socially useful or acceptable forms 
is, with our present knowledge, out of the ques- 
tion. Still others are received for training at an 
age when faulty or anti-social reactions have 
become so confirmed that the best efforts cannot 


The problem is a vastly _ 


ry 
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